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OF TION. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUP’T OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, BEFORE THE 


CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUP’TS, 


GENTLEMEN :—I have taken the 
liberty of calling you together at this 
time that we may consult upon mat- 
ters of vital importance to the cause 
of education in our State. There 
are some amendments that should be 
made to our present law, and some 
new enactments required, to make 
our school system harmonious and 
effective; and as just at this time we 
have many of our best educators with 
us, I have considered it a favorable 
opportunity to gain the counsel of 
those most interested in the cause 
we are trying to advance. 

I am gratified that so many have 
responded to this call, and thank 
yeu gentlemen for your presence. I 
will proceed then without further 
remarks to state the object 
meeting. 


ot our 
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There are at least'six subjects that 
should claim ourattention: Amend- 
ments to our school jaw, proper 
blanks for school officers, teachers 
institutes, methods of examination 
of teachers and grades of certificates, 
course of study for the State, and 
uniformity of text books. 

We shall not be able in the few 
short hours we are together, to con- 
sider all these subjects in detail in 
open convention; the work must be 
done, if done at all, through com- 
mittees. Before proceeding to the 
appointment of committees, however, 
it may be well to enlarge a little on 
these various subjects, that we may 
better understand the work to be 
done. 

1 may say I am well pleased with 
ihe main features of our present law. 
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I believe for Nebraska we do not 
need a better one, when its parts are 
made to harmonize There may be 
States in which the Township system 
is the best, but for Nebraska, with 
her sparsely settled prairies, the inde- 
pendent District plan is the best. 
If we can only succeed in perfecting 
the system, in correcting the errors 
and making clear and explicit the 
doubtful clauses, we shall have a law 
good enough for us. We shall need, 
however, several committees on 
umendments in order to give the law 
proper consideration. Allow me to 
suggest the subjects: 

Ist. The powers, duties, and com- 
pensation of County Superintendents. 
2nd. The proper basis of division 
school money. 
3rd. School houge sites—how ob- 
tuined when all the inhabitants are 
homesteaders, &e. 

4th. District officers, duties, re- 
moval from office, when; how? 
Remedy for neglect or refusal to 
discharge duties. 

5th. Power of district to borrow 
thouey, issue bonds, &e. 

Gth. Powers and duties of State 
superintendent. 

Perhaps these subjects embrace 
‘he main topies to be considered in 
the amendments to our law. 

Proper blanks for school officers, is 
very important subject. We can 
never expect anything like correct 
reports ‘from district officers, until 
they are furnished with proper record 
hooks. 

Permit me just at this point to 
call your attention to the County 
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Superintendents’ Reports, and en- 
deavor if possible to correct a misap- 
prehension that many seem to have 
fallen into, in making out their 
Abstracts of the district reports — 
Most of the County Superintendents 
have simply copied the district re- 
ports, errors and all; some strange 
mathematical curiosities, therefore, 
have arisen in the County Superin- 
tendents’ reports. For instance, on 
the side of Total Resources, we have 
$902.34, and the items of Expendi- 
ture are $166.35 + $195.00 + $33.00, 
which of course in order to balance 
must make $902.34, and is so put 
down; but unfortunately the State 
Superintendent, who is required by 
law to publish his report, can only 
make $394.35, causing a discrepancy 
of $507.99, which the State Superin- 
tendent must either correct, or bear 
the disgrace of being thought a great 
bungler in simple addition. Take 
another example from another report. 
The Expenditures are $1598.44; the 
items of Resources are $148.96+ 
$481.63, and the sum of these must 
balance the Expenditures. There is 
no use of talking about the lack of 
numbers, they positively must do it. 
The director has sworn that they do, 
so there is no help for the poor 
County Superintendent but to put it 
down so. A school boy of eight 
years old would have been severely 
flogged when we were children, if he 
had made $1598.44 out of $630.00, 
yet the directors report does it. On 
the financial side of one report, of 
five districts, I find eight such errors ; 
on another report representing a few 
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more districts, 20; on another 13; 
and so on. There are some excep- 
tions. A few reports are correct, but 
the per cent. is very small. 

Now the misapprehension is this: 
The directors’ reports have all been 
sworn to, and County Superintend- 
ents are loth to change, in the least, 
a document that has the regular affi- 
davit of the director attached, no 
matter how full of errors it may be. 
Unfortunately, swearing to the cor- 
rectness of a document does not rec- 
tify its errors, and the County Super- 
intendent must either correct the 
error himself, send the reports back, 
to the district officers for correction. 
or endorse the mistakes as his own. 
I will venture to say this, that where 
the sum of any set of numbers is to 
be taken, the best way is always to 
allow the figures in the sum to tell 
the truth, no matter who swears to 
the contrary. Of course the County 
Superintendent has no right to tam- 
per with the items as reported, but 
he has an undoubted right to see 
that the additions are correctly made. 
It has been a serious question with 
me whether we as officers should 
reject faulty reports and by that 
means endeavor to compel school 
district officers to bé more careful 
Evidently some means must be used 
to make them more exact and 
definite. 

In regard to Teachers’ Institutes, 
we need some special enactment 
granting aid to carry them on suc- 
cessfully, and at the same time to 
compel the attendance of teachers. 

Methods of examination of teachers 
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and how to secure a higher grade of 
scholarship, demands our attention. 
Some County Superintendents are 
very rigid in their examinations, 
while others are entirely foo easy. 
We want if possible to adopt a thor- 
ough system of examinations that 
will fully test the teacher, and have 
that system so general that if a 
teacher fails to receive a certificate in 
one county, he cannot step over the 
line into another and easily obiain 
one. There isa great wrong in the 
value attached to the different grades 
of certificates. A person holding « 
third grade certificate finds no more 
difficulty in securing a position than 
a person with a first or second grade. 
There is not sufficient discrimination 
made in this respect. The present 
tendency is to lower the standard of 
scholarship. We must if possible do 
something to elevate it. There 
should also be some provision made 
for giving State certificates. 

Some action should be taken fi 
regard to compelling uniformity of 
text books in each district. Tue 
present law simply directs the State 
Superintendent to recommend a series 
for the State, but gives no power to 
enforce the recommendation. While 
I am of the opinien that perfect 
State uniformity cannot be attained, 
and even if it could, is not really 
desirable, yet I do feel that disfirie/ 
uniformity is a uccessity, and should 
be enforced by penal enactment if ii 
cannot be reached in any other way. 

Shall we recommend a. regular 
course of study for our schools? is it 
desirable? will it be at all practical 
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to adopt one and carry it out to any. 
extent? These are questions upon 
which I desire your candid opinion. 
I am aware that there are objections 
that can be urged against adopting 
any specific uniform course, yet are 
there not greater arguments in its 
favor? Will it not tend to system- 
atize our instruction ? 
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There are undoubtedly very many 
other matters that will be suggested 
in the process of business, that will 
also claim a share of your serious 
attention ; so I will not occupy your 
time further, but simply say, we 
shall find need of earnest work. We 
shall have no time to waste, if we 
accomplish the task before us. 





MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Pursuant to the call of the Com- 
mittee, the first session of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Institute 
opened on Tuesday, July 9th, 1872. 

Dr. Richard Edwards, of the Ili- 
nois Normal University, was present 
and led in devotional exercises. 

The general Programme was then 
announced, which was substantially 
as follows: 

Reading, Orthography, Theory and 
Art of Teaching, by Dr. Edwards, 

Principles of the English Lan- 
guage and Methods of Instruction, 
by Chancellor A. R. Benton. 

History and Primary Geography, 
by Dr. A. D. Williams. 

Principles of Arithmetic, by Prof. 
Geo. E. Church. 

Vocal Music, Mathematical Geog- 
raphy, and Map Drawing, by Prof. 
S. R. Thompson. 

Principles of Penmanship, by Mr. 
DuBois. 

The instructors announced the 
lessons for the next day, fifteen 
teachers gave in their names, and the 


Institute then adjourned until 
Wednesday morning. 

It will be impossible in this article 
to follow the workings of the Insti- 
tute from day to day. We can only 
say that the Institute has proved 
successful beyond the expectations of 
its warmest friends, and cannot but 
prove beneficial to the interests of 
education in the State. When it is 
considered that we had no resources 
to aid in carrying this forward but 
the voluntary offerings of the teach- 
ers and others in attendance, and 
when we remember the scanty enu- 
meration of teachers in our schools 
and the necessary expense to which 
they were subjected, in attending the 
Institute, we are safe in saying that 
it was a great success. We should 
like to be able to present a full sy- 
nopsis of the entire work, but time 
and space forbid, so we will content 
ourselves with giving a short abstract 
of some of Dr. Edwards’ lectures on 
Theory and Art of Teaching. These 
alone richly repaid those who at- 
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tended for all their time and expense. 
The Doctor said we call it Theory 
instead of Science, because it cannot 
be said that teaching has all its prin- 
ciples fully dev eloped, and we must 
not ‘give anything a name that im- 
ports higher than it deserves. Plato 
called himself a humble lover of wis- 
dom, while his more ambitious fol- 
lowers called themselves wise men. 
Now the term philosopher hasa good 
import, while sophist means a person 
unworthy of that name. So we will 
retain the term Theery, instead of 
assuming the word Science. 


Our first great business is to or- 


ganize. 

Let us consider that term a mo- 
ment. What does it mean to organ- 
ize? It means to adjust with refer- 
ence to organs, and an organ is an 
instrument forming a part of a whole, 
designed for some specific work; as 
the hand, the eye. 

The term is derived from the 
Greek verb ergo, L work, ergon, a 
work. Hence organ, a thing intend- 
ed to perform work, Several other 
English words are derived from this 
root, as energy, exercise, George, 
&e. ‘To orgaiize, then, is to adjust 
for work; but we must not forget 
right at, this point, an important 
distinction. To arrange is not to 
orgaaize. I arrange books in, my ! 
itbrary, but Ido not organize it. I 
nay arrange brick and stone in the 
walls of a building, but I cannot say 
I organize the building. I organize 
um army, a community, a school, a 
society. The distinction, then, is 


this: I organize living forees, but 


arrange dead matter. I organize for 
work, but before I can properly or- 
ganize, I must know the work to be 
performed. What then is the work 
of the school room? Stillness is not 
work. The grave is still, but no 
work is accomplished. We want the 
stillness of activity—that quiet, pow- 
erful energy seen in the beautiful 
steam engine. ‘The trre work of the 
school room, is the symmetrical de- 
velopment of af the powers of the 
soul. 

The main powers that I will men- 
tion at this time, are perception, 
reason, imagination, and conscience. 
But what do we mean by symmet- 
rical development? that all the pow- 
ers should have precisely the same 
amount of training? and should be 
considered in every sense equal ?— 
Undoubtedly not. There are kingly 
powers in the soul, powers whose 
prerogative it is to rule, and these 
demand the most attention. No, we 
are not to educate every faculty 
alike, but there must be harmony; 
no power must be neglected: Sym- 
metrical education, their, is such 
that will make the right powers of 
the soul dominant. 

Having determined then what 
should be the work of the school 
“ae the next* important question 

s, When shoulil the teacher commence 
the work of preparation for it? 

This work may be classed as_two- 
fold—general and special. Under 
the head of general preparation, we 
include the acquisition of knowledge. 
As soon as a person has fully deter- 
mined to become a teacher, the work 
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of preparation should commence at 
jonce. . Everything should be turned 
to some good account—should be 
made to contribute to our assistance. 

The teacher should be like a good 
general—should have all his plans 
laid, should know the ground thor- 
oughly. Suppose a general about to 
fight a great battle, should have no 
knowledge of the topography of the 
battle field, should take no pains to 
ascertain the exact condition of the 
land, the situation of the enemy. 
Would he have a just reason to ex- 
pect victory? So with the teacher. 
ile must know his ground thoroughly; 
know what difficulties he will be 
called upon to encounter; know the 
condition of his school room and its 
suroundings. The teacher must 
enter his work with a full determin- 
ation to make it a suecess. Ilence 
he should be cautious about engaging 
to teech in a district that has not the 
iacilities to cnable him to make his 
school a success. But if he be once 
engaged, there must then be no 
thought of failure. If the school 
room be dilapidated, uncomfortable, 
without suitable conveniences, he 
must either get the proper officers to 
put it imwcondition, or do it himeelf, 
even if he should use all his term’s 
He must be success- 
iul at whatever cost. 

The teacher should visit the pa- 
trons of the school and make them 
his friends. In Latin, the word used 
for s/ranger, also means enemy, and 
reason too. Teachers should 
convert every stranger in his district 
ut least an acquaintance, and 
thus into a fri_ad. Teachers must 


wages to do it. 
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exercise some authority in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and this at times 
may be a grievance to the parents, 
but when he visits the parents, ex- 
plains fully his reasons for any act 
that may have given rise to hardness, 
the parent, if reasonable, readily ac- 
quiesces in the course pursued, and 
has in future more confidence in the 
teacher than ever before. It is your 
duty to talk freely’ on all subjects 
with the parents. It is not advisable 
to be always talking about school 
matters. Talk of the farm, the stock, 
the crops, &e., and gather if possible 
some thought that may benefit your 
school. It is for you to take the 
crude material of thought and mold 
and fashion it into beautiful and 
useful forms for your school room 
work. For instance, if you learn 
some new and successiul plan for 
breaking colts, you can easily gain 
valuable aid in controlling the wild, 
wayward habits of some of your 
pupils. Ifsome farmer has succeeded 
by careful and persevering effort in 
training some vine or tree into a 
wnique and valuable ornament, apply 
it to the training of the mind and 
muscles of the children, and show 
them what can be done by per- 
severance. 

‘the teacher should know all about 
his pupils possible, hence he need 
not fear to ask his patrons about 
them; but he should desire to know 
them to do them good, not that he 


may be on the watch for their 
roguery. If the teacher thoroughly 
knows the true character of his pu- 
pils, he can help them. 

The teacher must be early on the 
ground the first day. There are many 
reasons for this. 
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LIFE’S CROSSES. 


Crosses are the common heritage 
of mankind. Doubtless many of 
them are imaginery ones, and much 
of the weight of those that are real, 
depends upon the spirit with which 
they are borne. Yet with all the 
patience and fortitude we can sum- 
mons, we find, almost daily, crosses 
that are hard to bear. Some of 
these, viewed singly, appear very 
trivial, yet we often find them harder 
to endure cheerfully, than those that 
at first thonght seem much heavier. 
I believe it is the experience of 
nearly all, that the little, every day 
trials, which come to us all, are those 
from which we most shrink, and 
which too often ruffle the temper, 
furrow the brow, and blanch the 
cheek, while the roses of youth 
should still be blooming there. I 
have often thought that one reason 
these seem so heavy, is their apparent 
lightness. Noone appreciates them ; 
we think there is no merit or virtue 
in bearing such insignificant burdens, 
yet we often bend beneath their 
weight, while under a great calamity 
we march with firm step and upright 
form, often evincing calmness and 
fortitude that amount to heroism. 

Doubtless this is partly owing to 
the stronger effort put forth by the 
afflicted one, but is not this strength 
in a great degree attributable to the 
appreciation and sympathy of friends? 
Sympathy is one of the strongest 
cords that binds society together. 
It is the very warp into which the 


silken threads are woven to form the 
beautiful “and enduring web of 
friendship. 

But while all occupations bring 
their own peculiar burdens, the 
teacher’s vocation is especially heav- 
ily laden. In almost every school he 
must contend with stupidity, mis- 
chievousness, indolence, and obsti- 
nacy. He is expected to impart 
ready apprehension to the stupid, 
energy to the indolent, gentleness to 
the wayward. This he must do, too, 
by the mildest means. He must kee} 
the whole machinery of school gov- 
ernment in noiseless motion, by that 
all-powerful though gentle agent. 
moral suasion. 

But if he sueceeds in keeping all 
harmonious within, he must. still 
contend with outside influences that 
are much harder to overcome, be- 
cause they are in a great measure 
beyond his reach (the parents).— 
Many of the remarkable children in 
his school hhave very remarkable pa- 
rents, who (in their estimation ) are 
wonderfully gifted with the fac- 
ulty of government, and believe 
themselves peculiarly fitted to in- 
struct young teachers in this myste- 
rious art. If the teacher wholly 
disregards the advice, so generously 
given, he is, of course, guilty of the- 
basest ingratitude; and if he be so 
unwise as to follow it, his usefulness 
is usually atan end. In almost every 
district we find these self-appointed 
assistants;- and I wonder if any 
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teacher ever taught his first term 
through without being thus kindly 
instructed. We often find parents 
who have peculiar children, different 
from any others in school, who need 
different management from the rest, 
und if properly managed will, no 
doubt, in time, turn out perfect gen- 
qUSES. 

Now if there is anything perfectly 
detestable in teaching, it is the man- 
agement of one of these anomilies. 
In nine cases out of ten the great 
peculiarity of the child is downright 
laziness. and the more it is petted, 
the faster it will develop, until the 
fond parent’s prodigy becomes a 
mental imbecile. We find in almost 
every community many of these nat- 
ural geniuses grown to maturity, and 
the peculiarity of childhood. still 
clings to them. They now eyince 
no greater love for physical Jahor 
than they did in younger days for 
mental exertion. 

One of the hardest of the teacher's 
crosses, perhaps, is having his lan- 
guage misconstrued, his motives mis- 
judged, and his actions censured, 
while he is laboring zealously for the 
best interests of his pupils. This is 
no slight trial to a sensitive nature. 
But life’s crosses come not alone to 
the teacher. No condition in life, 
howeyer exalted, is exempt from 
them. Those that gain riches and 
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earthly immortality, must usually 
purchase them at the cost of true 
happiness. Many TIaborforan earthly 
crown, and gain it at the expense of 
a heavenly diadem. 

From the pinnacle of wealth and 
honor, to the lowliest walks in poy- 
erty’s vale, trials await us. How 
often Qo we feel, when some un- 
usually bitter draught is pressed to 
our lips, that it would be sweet to 
lift the mystic vei? and pass forever 
beyond the reach of trouble and sor- 
row, forgetting that our Father gives 
them for our good—to devefop and 
strengthen us. How many lessons 
of patience, humility, and faith, have 
we learned from these silent teachers! 
The world is indebted to crosses for 
many of its useful inventions, im- 
portant discoveries, and beautiful 
works of art. Read the biographies 
of some of the greatest artists, in- 
ventors, and men of science. How 
full of trying circumstances were 
their lives! and many of our finest 
literary productions have fallen from 
the pens of those whose lives have 
been shrouded in sorrow. As the 
finest and most beautiful specimens 
of crystal are formed near the surg- 
ing fires, pent up within the earth, 
so the choicest literary gems have 
originated in the minds of those who 
have heen refined in the crucible of 
alfliction. Cc. B. M. 





Tere is but one good, which is 
knowledge; and but one evil, which 
is ignorance. —<Socrates. 


In actual waste of energy, one 
hour of mental labor is equivalent to 
four hours of physical exertion. 
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SOME ANALYTICAL AND GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 


BY A. D. WILLIAMS. 


1st. The first essential in analysis 
is to ascertain definitely the several 
offices performed in the sentence. It 
will be found that primarily there 
are but two—that of identifying an 
object concerning which something 
is said, and that of expressing what 
_is said of that object. ‘These include 
all there is, or can be, in a sentence 
or in language. 

The subject, as a word-representa- 
tive of that object, must contain a 
substantial element, and it may also 
contain one or more modifying or 
adjective elements, used to complete 
the meaning, where the substantive 
element does not state it with sufti- 
cient precision. In like manner, the 
predicate must contain a verbal ele- 
ment, and may also contain one or 
more modifying or adverbial ele- 
ments, where the verbal element does 
not express all that is said of the 
subject. 

But these adjective and adverbial 
elements must needs be connected 
with their respective principals. We 
also often wish to use two or more 
sentences together. 

Hence, there is another subsidiary 
oftice, that of connecting subsidiary 
elements to their principals, and that 
of connecting simple sentences to- 
gether, making compound ones. The 
copula also performs a connecting 
office, connecting the attribute to the 
subject. 


2d. A second important principle 
is that whatever is used to complete 
the office of any element, is to be re- 
garded as a part of that element. In 
other words, the species is included 
in the genus. Nothing seems clearer 
than this. And yet, it has been 
strangely overlooked in grammar and 
analysis. According to this princi- 
ple, the adjective and adverbial ele- 
ments are not independent elements, 
but parts only of the subject and 
predicate respectively; or, in other 
words, they are only species under 
the genus of subject and predicate.— 
When I say, “James runs,” James is 
the subject, and all there is of it. 
But when I say, “Tall James runs,” 
James is not all the subject. It 
evidently requires both the substan- 
tive James, and the adjective tall, to 
identify, describe, or name, that of 
of which the predicate says some- 
thing. So, when I say, “Tall James, 
who is a fine fellow, runs,” then both 


James and tall fail to identify, or 
name, What Iam speaking about. It 


requires the subordinate sentenee, 
“who is a fine fellow,” to name,.or 
identify, just what I am talking 
about. Tlence, the adjective element, 
whether a word, a phrase, or a subor- 
dinate sentence, is clearly and neces- 
sarily a part of the subject, and is to 
be treated accordingly. 

In like manner, in each of the 
above examples, “runs” is the pre- 
dicate and all of it. But, if I say, 
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“ James runs swiftly,” runs no longer 
expresses all that I say, or predicate, 
of James. Swiftly is now a part of 
my predicate. If I say, “James runs 
swiftly up the hill,” runs swiftly is 
no longer my predicate—what I say 
of James. I now say of him, that he 
“runs swiftly up the hill,” and that 
is my predicate, and nothing short of 
the whole of it expresses what I pre- 
dicate of James. Again, when I say, 
“James runs swiftly up the hill, 
which is so steep,” runs swiftly up 
the hill, is no longer all I predicate 
of James. I not only say of James 
he runs, but that he runs swiftly, 
that he runs swiftly up the hill, and 
also that he runs swiftly up the hill 
which is so steep. Nothing short of 
all these words will now express what 
I predicate, or say of James. 

And further, if I say, “James 
struck John,” struck does not express 
all I say, or what I say, of James. I 
do not affirm simply that he struck, 
but that he “struck John.” “Struck 
John,” therefore, is my predicate; 
and, hence, the object is not a prin- 
cipal element, as so many say, but is 
a subsidiary one, and @ part of the 
predicate. And, as whatever modi- 
fies the substantive part of the sub- 
ject is an adjective element, and 
whatever modifies the verbal part of 
of the predicate is an adverbial ele- 
ment then, since the object clearly 
does modify the predicate, anc, essen- 
tial to complete it, the object is obvi- 
ously to be classed among the adverbial 
elements. 

This principle has indeed been vir- 
tually conceded, in the common dis- 
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tinction of grammatical and logical 
subject and predicate. But no one 
has seemed to perceive all its bear- 
ings—particularly as affecting the 
object. 

It will be perceived that the ad- 
jective and adverbial elements are 
not directly, or strictly, parts of the 
sentence, as such, but parts, respect- 
ively, of the subject and predicate. 
They are elements, therefore, of a 
second grade. 

3d. Another principal is that an 
element, or word, is to be named 
according to the office it performs. 
If it performs the office of a subject, 
then for the time and place, it is a 
subject. If it performs the office of 
a predicate, then, in a like manner, it 
is a predicate. Words have no in- 
herent character. They are always 
representatives, standing for and rep- 
resenting thought. When standing 
for and representing the subjects of 
thought, they are, therefore, subjects. 
When standing for and representing 
what is said of those subjects, they 
are predicates. 

Hence, most grammarians now 
define the parts of speech, &c., by 
their uses. A noun is gaid to be a 
word used as a noun. A verb isa 
word used to assert, or to express be- 
ing, action or state. An adjective is 
a word used to modify a noun, and * 
and adverb is a word used to modify 
a verb, &c. The propriety of this 
method of defining can hardly be 
questioned. But, if it is not, then 
the general proposition that each 
word or element is to be named ac- 
cording to its use, or office, in like 
manner, cannot very well be denied. 
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What is true in the detail, must also 
be true in the aggregate. What is 
true of each of the species, must be 
true of the genus. 

4th. A fourth principle is that an 
element or word may perform two or 
more offices at the same time, and is 
to be treated accordingly. 


This principle has long been ac- 
knowledged also in particulars. For 
instance, the old grammarians say 
that “What” is generally a compound 
relative, and is equivalent to “that 
which.” In other words, they re- 


gard it as performing a double office, 
that of the noun “that,” or “the 
thing,” and the relative “which.”— 
So they define a preposition as, “A 
word used to connect words, and to 
show the relation between them.” 
That is, a preposition performs a 


two-fold office—that of a connective, 
and that of “governing” the object- 
ive case. They say, also, that a par- 
ticiple is “A word partaking of the 
nature of a verb, and also of an 
adverb.” The modern grammarians 
call certain words “conjunctive ad- 
verbs,” thus assuming that they per- 
form the office of connectives and 
besides perform also the office of 
adverbs—two offices at the same 
time. 

In fact, any other part of speech 
than an adjective, used as a part of 
the logical or complete subject, must 
necessarily perform two or more 
offices. It first performs its own 
immediate office, and in addition, 
performs an adjective office in modi- 
fying or completing the subject. In 
the sentence, “John’s father died,” 


+1 


John is a name, and is so far forth a 
noun. It is also a modifier of father, 
and, in so far as it performs this 
office, it is an adjective. In the sen- 
tence, “The man, who was sick, died.” 
“Who was sick” is a sentence, and 
performs a specific office as such, in 
asserting a proposition, and ‘who’ is 
a substantive, “was” is a verb, and 
“sick” an adjective, and yet the sen- 
tence modifies “man,” and so also 
performs the office of an adjective— 
as a sentence, performing two dis- 
tinct and different offices, and some 
of its parts performing still more 
offices. 

The same thing is true of any other 
part of speech than an adverb, which 
constitutes a part of the logical pre- 
dicate. It performs an office as 2 
noun, adjective or something else, and 
at the same time, as a moditier of the 
verb, or grammatical predicate, per- 
forms an adverbial office. In the 
sentence, “The rose is red,” red is an 
adjective element, modifying rose. 
But, as obviously constituting a pari 
of what is asserted of the rose, it is 
a part of the predicate, and, as such, 
performs also an adverbial office. 
So the “object” is noun, and as 
such, isthe object of a relation, and 
is said to be in the objective case, 
But, as already seen, it constitutes 
also a part of what is said of the sub- 
ject, and so far as is the case, it per- 
forms an adverbial office, modifying 
the grammatical predicate. 

The principle is therefore not only 
true, but it cannot be denied without 
denying what all the grammarians, 
from Lindley Murray down, have 
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affirmed of “what,” of the preposi- 
tion, and of the participle, and what 
the modern grammarians assert of 
“conjunctive adverbs,” and also of 
What all imply in calling the sub- 
stantive element and its modifiers 
the “logical subject,” and the verbal 
clement and its modifiers the “logical 
predicate.” Those, therefore, who 
wonld deny that an clement or word 
may perform two or more offices at 
the same time, not only fail to appre- 
ciate the principles of language, but 
are forty years behind the times. 
These four principles, in their 
applications, greatly simplify analysis 
aud grammar, and wonderfully lessen 
the difficulties that beset the Fearner’s 
path. They cut many a Gordion 
knot, that cannot very well be untied, 
by any possible ingenuity. They 
straighten tortuous windings, and 
make a broad highway, where before 


Some Analytical and Grammatical Principles. 


there was only a blind and crooked 
lane. They so simplify linguistic 
principles that they are easily grasped 
by any ordinary comprehension.— 
They are so comprehensive as to 
leave few or no anomolous usages, to 
be puzzled over as exceptions, and 
resolved, if resolved at all, by far- 
fetched and questionable expedients. 

The whole road is plaim and com- 
paratively easy. First, ascertain 
what offices are performed by lan- 
guage; second, consider in any given 
ease Which of these offices an element 
performs, and name it accordingly ; 
third, notice whether it performs an 
independent or subsidiary office, and’ 
classify it accordingly; and, fourth, 
remember that if it performs two or 
more offices, it is not arbitrarily to be 
classed in one relation only, but in 
the two or nrore whose offices it per- 
forms. 





NEBRASKA ITEMS. 


Apams County is filling wp rap- 
idly. No.ofchildren reported legally, 
150. Had proper care been taken in 
returning the census, there probably 
would have been 300 pupils reported. 
New counties have to learn the work- 
ings of the law and this usually takes 
a year or two. 

ANTELOPE CounTY.—This is also 
iw new county and is marching for- 
ward with rapid strides. It embraces 
some of the best land in the State. 
Enumeration of scholars, 206. 


BurraLto: County is ypmshing 


ahead. I¢ contains 8 districts and 
224 scholars. 


BuTLeR County shows a gain of 
443 scholars during the past year, 
being am increase of more than 73 
per cent. This is a better recom- 


mendation than any newspaper arti- 
cle can give. 

CHEYENNE County returns but 
26 scholars. 

CLtay County.—This is also a 
newly organized county and reports 
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but 144 scholars. It is on the line 
of the B. & M. R. R., however, and 
is said to have a good soil; hence it 
is bound to go ahead rapidly. 

CEDAR County has not shown a 
very rapid increase during the past 
year, but has a good healthy growth. 
It reports 12 districts and 461 
scholars. 

CumiInG County reports 1007 
scholars and 30 districts. A great 
interest is manifested in the cause of 
education. Mr. Robb, the County 
Superintendent, is indefatigable in 
his efforts to build up the school 
interest in his county, and he spares 
no pains to fit himself for his work. 
Always at his post, he infuses an 
energy and enthusiam among his 
teachers that keeps them keenly 
alive to duty. 


Daxota County is pushing for- 
ward steadily. For some cause the 
County Superintendent’s report was 
not as complete as that of last year, 
hence the county does not show any 
increase in various important ‘mat- 
ters. For instance, last year 17 
school houses were reported; this 
year only 6. 

Dixon County shows an increase 
of over 28 per cent. in the number of 
scholars reported, with a correspond- 
ing increase in other matters. 

Dawson County has been recently 
organized but there is a commenda- 
ble spirit of enterprise manifested by 
the inhabitants in the erection of 
good school honses and in procuring 
good teachers to occupy them. 

FILLMorE County, organized but 
little more than one year ago, has 


been settled up more rapidly than 
any other county in the State. 45 
districts have been organized, and 
508 scholars reported. 

FRANKLIN County is taking the 
lead this summer, and though only 
reporting 80 scholars this year, will 
undoubtedly roll up a list of 500 by 
another spring. It is said to be a 
fine section of country. 

Hawt County is also rapidly fill- 
ing up. Grand Island is a beautiful 
town, surrounded by a magnificent 
country. Everything about it be- 
tokens thrift. The United State® 
Land Office is located here, and is in 


charge of two gentlemen hard to beat - 


in true gentlemanly bearing and 
courtesy toward those having busi- 
ness to transact at the Land Office. 
Hall County shows an increase of 
over 60 per cent. in her present 
enumeration. 

HAMILTON County shows some 
increase. Last year but 39 scholars; 
this year there are 170. 

JEFFERSON CounTY was divided 
during the past year, and though 
showing an apparent decrease, yet it 
is only apparent. In reality there 
has been a large increase. It has a 
beautiful landscape, a fertile soil, 
good water power, and railroad facil- 
ities. School matters are in a good 
healthy condition, and the people 
wide awake to their interests. 

L’EAv-qui-Court County reports 
156 scholars this year, to 107 last. 

Lincotn County 171, to 139 
last. 


Mapison County shows an in« 
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crease of over 40 per cent. in the 
number of scholars reported, with a 
general increase in all other educa- 
tional matters. 

NvuckoLis County, recently or- 
ganized, reports 104 scholars. 

Prerce County 109. This county 
has a female Superintendent, and 
as far as can be seen from her reports, 
she is doing just as well as her male 
compeers; and why should she not ? 
Women wsually are fully as much in 
carnest on the subject of education 
us men. 

PoLk Covunry reports 355 scholars 
this year; last year only 70. This is 
an increase of more than 400 per 
cent. 

Stanton County shows a fair 
increase in all educational matters. 


THAYER County was formed from 
Jefferson and is pushing forward 
rapidly. 


Nebraska Items. 


WASHINGTON CouNTY is one of 
the old counties, and reports 1595 
scholars. Blair, the county seat, is 
a live town every way, and especially 
educationally, as is plainly evinced 
by the new High School building 
that is being erected there. 

WayYneE County reports 74 schol- 
ars. 

WEBSTER CouUNTY, recently organ- 
ized, 191. 

York County reports 601 scholars 
this year; last year 304. Thisshows 
that the county is rapidly filling up. 

There is an earnest spirit through- 
out the entire State in relation to 
schools, and very little friction is 
manifested in carrying out the pro- 
visions of our school law. 

Whatever may be said in favor of 
the township plan in other States, 
the separate district plan seems to 
work best in Nebraska, under the 
present state of things. 





CHEAP TEACHERS. 


Cheap! Why are they cheap ?— 
Because they have neither spent a 
great deal of time nor money in ob- 
taining their knowledge. The public 
has mainly educated them; and they 
can, in their way, educate the public 
by having a small recompense. We 
sometimes hear those persons we 


would otherwise call sensible, say 
they want a cheap teacher. They 
like to have from six to nine months’ 
schoo) in the year, and a cheap 


teacher is sufficient. It is true that 
a cheap teacher can be hired two 
months for what it will cost to pro- 
cure a good teacher for one month. 
but will you look atthe money? Not 
only is the money often lost, but 
worse than lost, for it has been 
paid to persons who have taught 
the children more vile habits than 
can ever be eradicated; for “as 
the twig is bent, so the tree is in- 
clined.” Also their precious time is 
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spent, and some are stepping from 
the verge of childhood to manhood, 
without the necessary education to 
fit them for life’s duties. Probably 
these youths had the ability to learn, 
but have not had the instruction 
which would point out the paths of 
knowledge. In a great many instances 
the teacher is not thorough enough 
in the different studies that he tries 
to teach to give the necessary aid to 
the pupil. In this way the pupil is 
led on from day to day, constantly 
passing over obstructions which can- 
not be removed, and putting into 
practice something which was learned 
wrong the previous day, until, finally, 
their term has closed, and what do 
they know? The greater part they 
have tried to learn is nothing but a 
mass of confusion. The mind is 
unable to retain facts presented in 
this way. Such instruction is of no 
value, for it is but partially compre- 
hended, and the child, maintaining 
the idea that it has passed over the 
same, is kept from relearning, for 
that part of the course has been gone 
over. By being led on in this man- 
ner the pupil thinks it is of no use to 
go over it again. Yet in his own 
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estimation he knows it, but only 
enough to produce a pedant; or if he 
be too sensible to be thus deceived, 
he, it may be, loses all relish for 
duties, and is thus virtually banished 
to the lower, dull, plodding drudger- 
ies of life. And when we think of 
the many instances of this kind, that 
are accumulating with such rapidity 
around us, we are struck with lan- 
guage unutterable. Could all teach- 
ers feel that there is not only a few 
lessons to hear, and eyes to be kept 
on the books, whether there is any 
study or not during the six hours 
specified by law, but that there is a 
great work to do—the results of 
which last through time and eternity 
—-how earnest, how conscientious,how 
faithful would they be, and how they 
would shrink from the task until they 
were fully qualified. The teacher has 
the Ace. | mind directly under his 
control—like a precious diamond put 
into the hands of the lapidary to 
polish and bring out all its beau- 
ties, but unless he has conceived of 
that beauty in his own mind, his 
efforts must be in vain. Do you say 


your workmen must be cheap ?— 
Cor. Falls City Journal. 





THE newspaper is the great edu- 
eator of the Nineteenth Century. 
There is no force compared with it. 
It is book, pulpit, platform, foram— 
all in one. And there is no interest 


—religious, literary, commercial, sci- 
entific, agricultural, and mechanical 
—-that is not within its grasp. All 
our churches, and schools, and col- 


leges, and asylums, and art-galleries, 
feel the quaking of the printing- 
press.— Talinadge. 


Tu great difference between men, 
the great and the insignificant, is 
energy, invincible determination, an 
honest purpose once fixed, and then 
victory. 




















EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





- Ir will be seen that the State 
‘Teachers’ Association at its recent 
session, adopted the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER as its organ, and elected 
an efficient corps of contributing 
editors to provide for the literary 
department. These persons are ex- 
pected to be responsible for regular 
contributions, the order and fre- 
quency of which will be determined 
by notice from the principal editor. 
They are also expected to furnish 
current items relating to condition 
and progress of schools, building of 
school houses, and other educational 
matters, as well as to act as agents 
for the TEACHER and assist as much 
as possible in promoting its circula- 
tion. All County Superintendents 
are likewise expected to act as agents, 
and keep us posted in regard to the 
educational condition of their own 
counties. By carrying out the plans 
thus formed we expect to be able, 
first, to make the TEACHER really a 
State publication, by giving every 
section a fair representation in its 
pages; second, to make it a focus for 
educational news from all parts of 
the State, so that the teachers and 
school officers of each county may 
know what is being done in every 
other county, and thus be stimulated 
to greater zeal and excellence in 
their school work; and third, to 
secure for it snch liberal support as 


to insure its suecess and make an 
enlargement possible before the end 
of the first year. With energy and 
faithfulness on the part of those who 
are expected to co-operate with us in 
the work, there is no reason why 
these results should not be achieved, 


Tue State Teachers’ Institute, 
held last month, though an experi- 
ment, proved an abundant success 
both in its constitution and results. 
The number of persons in attendance 
was about a hundred in all, as will 
be seen by referring to the list of 
names given in full in this issue. 
The corps of instructors, with Dr. 
Edwards at their head, worked earn- 
estly and faithfully, and gave general 
satisfaction. Much credit is due 
these gentlemen, who, after a year of 
hard work in their several positions, 
voluntarily (with the exception of 
Dr. Edwards) entered upon the work 
of the Institute, without any com- 
pensation. The value of the Insti- 
tute, however, cannot be measured 
alone by the instruction received— 
The mere fact of the assembling of 
so many teachers from all parts of 
the State, becoming acquainted, com- 
paring ideas and experiences, and dis- 
cussing methods, &c..—the mere asso- 
ciation of those whose interests and 
needs are identical—is a kind of in- 
struction which is sometimes of more 
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msequence than that derived from 
poks or tutors. On the whole, a 
fry creditable beginning has been 
jade in the way of State Institutes, 
ad there is little donbt that similar 
itherings will now take place from 
Sur to year. 


THE attendance at the State Asso- 
jttion this year was very small, 
Wing to various causes. It was 
haps a mistake to connect. the 
ssociation so closely with the Insti- 
te, as many of the teachers had 
-come tired in their long attendance 
pon the latter, and felt obliged to 
o home just as the Association 
pened. Then the hot weather, and 
ie fact that many of the best teach- 
rs find it necessary to seek recrea- 
on away from the scene of their 
ibors, during the long vacation, are 
auses which always operate against 
neetings of the Association held in 
the summer. These considerations 
nduced the Association to change 
he time of meeting to holiday week. 
The next meeting will be held at 
Fremont, the last week in December 
next. 


ALTHOUGH we printed a very large 
dition of the first number of the 
('EACHER, it is already nearly ex- 
iausted, and we shall consequently 

unable to supply new subscribers 
vith that number. We have sent a 
arge number of copies, however, to 
he County Superintendents through- 
mt the State, and by applying to 
chese officers we presume many of 
the new subscribers can obtain the 
back number. 
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Tue Address of the State Superin- 
tendent before the Convention of 
County Superintendents, which we 
publish in this number, is a good 
business document which is worthy 
of a careful reading. School Direct- 
ors, whose carelessness in making out 
their reports to the County Superin- 
tendents causes so much trouble and 
confusion and is so fatal to the col- 
lection of reliable school statistics, 
will perhaps get some new ideas of 
the importance of their duties. The 
fault, however, in the whole system 
of reports, lies partly in the need of 
proper blank forms. In this and 
many other respects, our law is Jame, 
and we hope that the work which 
was undertaken with so much zeal 
by the County Superintendents at 
their late Convention, will be prose- 
cuted vigorously until the necessary 
amendments are secured. 


SomEBopy inspires the State Jour- 
nal to say of the first number of the 
TEACHER—It strikes one as a little 
singular that, while Nebraska has 
several contributors to the foremost 
educational journals of the country 
—such as the National Teacher and 
the American Journal of Education 
—they are not represented in the 
Nebraska Teacher, and it has but 
one, or possibly two, original articles, 
besides its editorials.” ‘The fact. is 
that there was but one article (ex- 
cepting short extracts less than a 
page in length ) which was not orig- 
inal, and that was of superior merit. 
The fact that the others were not 
credited, should have been sufficient 
evidence of their originality. The 
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TEACHER is not a plagiary, and when 
we publish an article without credit, 
the public may take it for granted 
that it was furnished to us by its 
author. 


THE American Educational Month- 
/y, under the head of “Geographical 
Notes,” goes out of its way to resur- 
rect the San Domingo annexation 
question for the purpose of making 
un attack upon Pres’t Grant. We 
suggest to the Monthly the formation 
of a Political Department, so that it 
can ventilate its stale collection of 
political rubbish without the neces- 
sity of masking it under the pretense 


Editorial Department. 


of giving geographical information 

THE instruction of Dr. Edwards 
at the Institute was excellent, and 
was highly appreciated by the mem- 
bers. His daily talks on Theory and 
Art of Teaching were especially valu, 
able, and we have concluded to pub- 
lish an abstract of them in a series 
of articles, the first of which will be 
found on page 34th of this issne— 
The Doctor seemed to be delighted 
with the spirit and intelligence of 
the teachers whom he met, and in- 
deed it would be difficult to deter- 
mine which was the most pleased— 


the Doctor with the Institute or the 
Institute with the Doctor. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


‘HERE are now 368 colleges in the 
country, of which 28 are under State 
supervision, 158 instruct males only ; 
“9 admit both sexes. The whole 
have about 30,000 pupils. 

THe New England Agsociation of 
' Superintendents of Public Schools 
has resolved that cities and towns 
should furnish free text-books and 
stationery to all pupils. . 

THE evening-school system of New 
York city is to be remodeled. The 
pay of principals in the city schools 
has been raised to $3,000, and other 
teachers 18 to 20 per cent. They are 
also to be pensioned after 20 years’ 
service. 


At Heidelberg, Germany, it is said, 
there is no language, ancient or 
modern, which has not a professor 
competent to teach it. 


Tne Ohi6 State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held this year at that 
delightful summer resort for Ohio- 
ans, Put-in-Bay. 

Tue N. Y. State Association was 
held at a still more famous watering 
place, Saratoga Springs. 

THE Omaha High School building 
when completed will cost over $300,- 
000. It is one of the finest public 
school edifices in the United States. 


A BRIGHT little girl, having been 
desired to write a sentence intro- 
ducing the word “carrion,” presented 
the following to her teacher: “Bad 
children often carri-on in the church 
when they ought to be quiet.” 

THERE are 900 teachers in the 


provinces of Italy. Of these 366 are 
bachelors. 
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ALEXANDER WINCHELL, professor 
in the University of Michigan, has 
been elected president of the Syra- 
cuse University. 

Tne Peabody Fund appropriated 
$141,350 to aid schools at the South 
last year. Under the policy of the 
trustees, this grant called forth, at 
least five times as much from, tlie, 
Southern people, for the support of 
schools. 

Four Japanese boys, scions.of the 
nobility, have arrived at Ann Arbor, 
to prepare for the University at the 
Union School there, 


Tne third annual catalogue of the 
officers and students of the University 
of Deseret, (Utah) is a curiosity, Of 
the whole number of students, 580, 
eatalogued in four classes as gentle- 
men, ladies, boys, and girls, the 
larger proportion come from 15 to 
20 families. There are 37 of the 
name of Young, 20 of the name of 
Wells, and from 8 to 15 of the same 
family name is a common occurrence. 


SWITZERLAND is said to be the 
only country in Europe where more 
money is expended for education 
than to maintain a standing army. 


Sovtn AMERICA.—A law for com- 
pulsory attendance of children from 
7 to 14, has been enacted for the 
province of Rio Janeiro, in, Brazil. 
The President vf Ecuador recom- 
mends free but compulsory instruc- 
tion, and other educational measures. 
Chili has 676 common schools, with 
370,129 pupils. Corporal punish- 
ment is not allowed. 


‘SovutH America.—There are 60.- 
000 Italians in Buenos Ayres, form- 
ing, if we are not mistaken, the 
majority of the population. The 
number of French, however, is not 
inconsiderable. Add to these the 
Spanish of the Argentine Republic, 
the Portugese of Brazil, and their 
German Colonists in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Dutch and English in 
Guiana, and we have a little Europe 
in the great continent to the south 
of us. The Spanish Academy at 
Madrid has invited the Spanish. 
American men of letters to co-operate 
in w# movement to give unity and 
stability to their common tongue. 
A perfect Babel of idioms in the 
republics of ‘South America renders 
sueh a task eminently necessary, 


Mexico,—Iere is a fact which 
needs no comment. Mazatlan, on 
the west coast of Mexico, receives 
letters from Europe more quickly 
than from the capital itself. The 
courier from Mexico to Mazatlan is 
22 days in making the trip, while 
Europe may be reached in 21, via 
San Francisco and New York. The 
Mexicans have been for 15 years en- 
deavoring to build a railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the capital, working at 
both ends, but more than a third of 
it is yet undone. Such are some of 
the effects of a bad government. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—The U. S. 
Exploring Expedition under Capt. 
Hatfield, is examining three routes 
for an inter-oceanic canal, with good 
prospects of success. 
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Ir will be seen that the State 
Teachers’ Association at its recent 
session, adopted the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER as its organ, and elected 
an efficient corps of contributing 
editors to provide for the literary 
department. These persons are ex- 
pected to be responsible for regular 
contributions, the order and fre- 
quency of which will be determined 
by notice from the principal editor. 
They are also expected to furnish 
current items relating to condition 
and progress of schools, building of 
school houses, and other educational 
matters, as well as to act as agents 
for the TEACHER and assist as much 
as possible in promoting its circula- 
tion. All County Superintendents 
are likewise expected to act as agents, 
and keep us posted in regard to the 
educational condition of their own 
counties. By carrying out the plans 
thus formed we expect to be able, 
first, to make the ‘TEACHER really a 
State publication, by giving every 
section a fair representation in its 
pages; second, to make it a focus for 
educational news from all parts of 
the State, so that the teachers and 
school officers of each county may 
knqw what is being done in every 
other county, and thus be stimulated 
to greater zeal and excellence in 
their school work; and third, to 


secure for it snch liberal support as 


to insure its success and make an 
enlargement possible before the end 
of the first year. With energy and 
faithfulness on the part of those who 
are expected to co-operate with us in 
the work, there is no reason why 
these results should not be achieved. 


THE State Teachers’ Institute, 
held last month, though an experi- 
ment, proved an abundant success 
both in its constitution and results. 
The number of persons in attendance 
was about a hundred in all, as will 
be seen by referring to the list of 
names given in full in this issue. 
The corps of instructors, with Dr. 
Edwards at their head, worked earn- 
estly and faithfully, and gave general 
satisfaction. Much credit is due 
these gentlemen, who, after a year of 
hard work in their several positions, 
voluntarily (with the exception of 
Dr. Edwards) entered upon the work 
of the Institute, without any com- 
pensation. The value of the Insti- 
tute, however, cannot be measured 
alone by the instruction received.— 
The mere fact of the assembling of 
so many teachers from all parts of 
the State, becoming acquainted, com- 
paring ideas and experiences, and dis- 
cussing methods, &c.,—the mere asso- 
ciation of those whose interests and 
needs are identical—is a kind of in- 
struction which is sometimes of more 
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consequence than that derived from 
books or tutors. On the whole, a 
very creditable beginning has been 
made in the way of State Institutes, 
and there is little doubt that similar 
gatherings will now take place from 
year to year. 


THE attendance at the State Asso- 
ciation this year was very small, 
owing to various causes. It was 
perhaps a mistake to connect the 
Association so closely with the Insti- 
tute, as many of the teachers had 
become tired in their long attendance 
upon the latter, and felt obliged to 
go home just as the Association 
opened. Then the hot weather, and 
the fact that many of the best teachi- 
ers find it necessary to seek recrea- 
tion away from the scene of their 
labors, during the long vacation, are 
causes which, always operate against 
meetings of the Association held in 
the summer. These considerations 
induced the Association to change 
the time of meeting to holiday week. 
The next meeting will be held at 
Fremont, the last week in December 
next. 


ALTHOUGH we printed a very large 
edition of the first number of the 
TEACHER, it is already nearly ex- 
hausted, and we shall consequently 
be unable to supply new subscribers 
with that number. We have sent a 
large number of copies, however, to 
the County Superintendents through- 
out the State, and by applying to 
these officers we presume many of 
the new subscribers can obtain the 
back number. 


THE Address of the State Superin- 
tendent before the Convention of 
County Superintendents, which we 
publish in this number, is a good 
business document which is worthy 
of a careful reading. School Direct- 
ors, whose carelessness in making out 
their reports to the County Superin- 
tendents causes so much trouble and 
confusion and is so fatal to the col- 
lection of reliable school statistics, 
will perhaps get some new ideas of 
the importance of their duties. The 
fault, however, in the whole system 
of reports, lies partly in the need of 
proper blank forms. In this and 
many other respects, our law is lame, 
and we hope that the work which 
was undertaken with so much zeal 
by the County Superintendents at 
their late Convention, will be prose- 
cuted vigorously until the necessary 
amendments are secured. 


SoMEBODY inspires the State Jour- 
nal to say of the first number of the 
TEACHER—“* It strikes one as a little 
singular that, while Nebraska has 
several contributors to the foremost 
educational journals of the country 
—such as the National Teacher and 
the American Journal of Educatiou 
—they are not represented in the 
Nebraska Teacher, and it has ut 
one, or possibly two, original articles, 
besides its editorials.” The fact is 


that there was but one article (ex- 
cepting short extracts less than a 
page in length) which was not orig- 
inal, and that was of superior merit. 
The fact that the others were not 
credited, should have been sufticient 
evidence of their originality. 


The 
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‘TEACHER is not a plagiary, and when 
we publish an article without credit, 
the public may take it for granted 
that it was furnished to us by its 
author. 


THE American Educational Month- 
ly, under the head of “Geographical 
Notes,” goes out of its way to resur- 
rect the San Domingo annexation 
question for the purpose of making 
an attack upon Pres’t Grant. We 
suggest to the Monthly the formation 
of a Politieal Department, so that it 
ean ventilate its stale collection of 
political rubbish without the neces- 
sity of masking it under the pretense 


of giving geographical information 

Tue instruction of Dr. Edwards 
at the Institute was excellent, and 
was highly appreciated by the mem- 
bers. His daily talks on Theory and 
Art of Teaching were especially valu- 
able, and we have concluded to pub- 
lish an abstract of them in a series 
of articles, the first of which will be 
found on page 34th of this issue— 
The Doctor seemed to be delighted 
with the spirit and intelligence of 
the teachers whom he met, and in- 
deed it would be difficult to deter- 
mine which was the most pleased— 


the Doctor with the Institute or the 
Institute with the Doctor. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THERE are now 368 colleges in the 
country, of which 28 are under State 
supervision. 158 instruct males only ; 
99 admit both sexes. The whole 
have about 30,000 pupils. 

Tue New England Assoeiation of 
Superintendents of Public Schools 
has resolved that cities and towns 
should furnish free text-books and 
stationery to all pupils. 

THE evening-school system of New 
York city is to be remodeled. The 
pay of principals in the city schools 


THE Ohio State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held this year at that 
delightful summer resort for Ohio-. 
ans, Put-in-Bay. 

Tue N. Y. State Association was 
held at a still more famous watering 
place, Saratoga Springs. 

THE Omaha High School building 
when completed will cost over $300,- 
000. It is one of the finest public 
school edifices in the United States. 


A BRIGHT little girl, having been 


has been raised to $3,000, and other desired to write a sentence intro- 
teachers 18 to 20 per cent. They are ducing the word “carrion,” presented 
also to be pensioned after 20 years’ the following to her teacher: “Bad 
service. ehildren often carri-on in the church 
rf ” 
At Heidelberg, Germany, it issaid, when they ought to be quiet. 
there is no language, ancient or THERE are 900 teachers in the 


modern, which has not a professor provinces of Italy. Of these 366 are 
competent to teach it. bachelors. 
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ALEXANDER WINCHELL, professor 
in the University of Michigan, has 
been elected president of the Syra- 
cuse University. 

Tne Peabody Fund appropriated 
$141,350 to aid schools at the South 
last year. Under the policy of the 
trustees, this grant called forth at 
least five times as much from the 
Southern people, for the support of 
schools. 

Four Japanese boys, scions of the 
nobility, have arrived at Ann Arbor, 
to prepare for the University at the 
Union School there. 

THE third annual catalogue of the 
officers and students of the University 
of Deseret, (Utah) is a curiosity. Of 
the whole number of students, 580, 
catalogued in four classes as gentle- 
men, ladies, boys, and girls, the 
larger proportion come ‘from 15 to 
20 families. There are 37 of the 
name of Young, 20 of the name of 
Wells, and from 8 to 15 of the same 
family name is a common occurrence. 


SWITZERLAND is said to be the 
only country in Europe where more 
money is expended for education 
than to maintain a standing army. 


Sovtn AMERICA.—A law for com- 
pulsory attendance of children from 
7? to 14, has been enacted for the 
province of Rio Janeiro, in Brazil. 
The President of Ecuador recom- 
mends free but compulsory instruc- 
tion, and other educational measures. 
Chili has 676 common schools, with 
370,129 pupils. Corporal punish- 
ment is not allowed. 
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Soutn AmertcA.—There are 60.- 
000 Italians in Buenos Ayres, form- 
ing, if we are not mistaken, the 
majority of the population. The 
number of French, however, is not 
inconsiderable. Add to these the 
Spanish of the Argentine Republic, 
the Portugese of Brazil, and thei 
German Colonists in Rio Grande do 
Sul, and Dutch and English in 
Guiana, and we have a little Europe 
in the great continent to the south 
of us. The Spanish Academy at 
Madrid has invited the Spanish- 
American men of letters to co-operate 
in a movement to give unity and 
stability to their common tongue. 
A perfect Babel of idioms in the 
republics of South America renders 
such a task eminently necessary. 


Mexico.—Here is a fact which 
needs no comment. Mazatlan, on 
the west coast of Mexico, receives 
letters from Europe more quickly 
than from the capital itself. The 
courier from Mexico to Mazatlan is 
22 days in making the trip, while 
Europe may be reached in 21, via 
San Francisco and New York. The 
Mexicans have been for 15 years en- 
deavoring to build a railroad from 
Vera Cruz to the capital, working at 
both ends, but more than a third of 
it is yet undone. Such are some of 
the effects of a bad government. 

CENTRAL AmeERICA—The U. 8. 
Exploring Expedition under Capt. 
Hatfield, is examining three routes 
for an inter-oceanic canal, with good 
prospects of success. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE OONVENTION OF COUNTY SUP’TS. 


UnIversity Hat, 
LINCOLN, JULY 30th, 1872. 


Pursuant to the call of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the following County Superin- 
tendents met at the Chapel of the 
State University: 

L. B. Filley, Gage Co.; H. K. Ray- 
mond, Otoe Co.; Dr. 8. W. McGrew, 
Nemaha Co.; Dr. P. L. Chapman, 
Jefferson Ce.; John Cayton, Dodge 
Co.; Geo. W. Potwin, Sarpy Co.; 
Lewis F. Taylor, Madison Co.; Robert 
Robb, Cuming Co.; Geo. B. France, 
Seward Co.; James McCreedy, Saline 
Co.; Rey. C. G. Bisbee, Washington 
Co.; James Bell, Polk Co.; <A. M. 
Ghost, Lancaster Co. 

After the President’s Address, 
committees were appointed on the 
various subjects indicated in the 
address, and after careful considera- 
tion and considerable discussion it 
was agreed to ask the next Legisla- 
ture to make the following amend- 
ments to our school law: 


In the division of school moneys 
to allow the County Superintendent 
to holda share of the apportionments 
in reserve for new districts, so that 
such can draw it from the treasury 
if they have school any time during 
the first year of their existence, oth- 
erwise the sum so held to be re-ap- 
portioned the year following. 

To allow any district to issue 
bonds to secure its indebtedness, pro- 
vided the sum shall not exceed ten 
per cent. of its assessed valuation. 

The County Commissioners shall 


constitute the proper tribunal to try 
district officers for misdemeanors, 
and shall have power to declare the 
office vacant. 

County Superintendents shall call 
a meeting of district directors and 
treasurers on the first Thursday after 


the first Monday in April, to receive . 


and correct all district reports. 

That each district shall be supplied 
at its own expense with a full set of 
record and blank books. 

That each candidate for examina- 
tion for teachers’ certificate shall be 
required, before such examination, to 
pay to the County Superintendent a 
stipulated sum, not less than 25 
cents nor more than $1, to be kept 
as a Teachers’ Institute fund, the 
the amount realized from this source 
with a certain sum from the Connty 
or State to be used in defraying the 
expenses of such institutes. Teach- 
ers to be compelled to attend such 
institutes or forfeit their certificates. 

That the school month shall con- 
sist of 20 days. 

That no person shall be granted 
more than two third grade certificates. 

That provision be made for giving 
State certificates to those properly 
qualified to receive them, and also to 


give the State Superintendent power 


to revoke any certificate. 

It was also recommended that a 
regular course of study be published 
that could be generally adopted 
throughout the State. 

The present system of examination 
was heartily endorsed, with the coun- 
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Proceedings of County Sup’ts Convention. 


sel that no teacher be allowed to pass 
without a written examination at 
least in part, and that candidates 
must expect to spend the entire day 
with the County Superintendent, and 
that one day should be sufficient for 
any County Superintendent to test 
the ability of any candidate. 
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A number of other recommenda- 
tions were made but the above con- 
stitute the most important. 

A committee of five County Super- 
intendents was appointed to meet at 
the opening of the Legislature to 
place these amendments properly 
before that body. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The State Teachers’ Association closed 
its labors August 1st, after a harmonious 
and interesting session of two days. 

Many important matters relating to the 
educational interests of Nebraska were 
discussed, and some excellent recom- 
mendations made. 

Addresses were given before the Asso- 
ciation by Dr. Richard Edwards, of the 
Illinois University, Chancellor A. R. Ben- 
ton, Hon. J. M. McKenzie, Rev. E. Hu- 
ber, Rev. F. Alley, Dr. A. D. Williams, 
Prof. George E. Church, Mr. A. Nichols, 
and Mr. B. Bruner. 

Essays were read by Mrs. F. J. Ebright, 
of Brownville; Mrs. Mary E. Sayre, of 
Peru, and Mrs. Kate L. Morse, of Omaha. 

A large number of teachers were in at- 
tendance throughout. : 

The Committee on The Nebraska Teacher 
submited the following report: 

Ist. That the Teachers’ Association of 
the State of Nebraska adopt the Nebraska 
Teacher as our educational organ, and 
cordially recommend it to the patronage 
of the friends of education in the State. 

2d. We recommend the election at 
this meeting of a corps of editors consist- 
ing of a principal editor and nine associ- 
ates, who shall promise to be responsible 
statedly for original articles for the 
Teacher. In case the persons elected 
shall refuse to serve the executive com- 
mittee shall have power to fill the vacan. 





cies made by the declination of the per- 
sons at first selected. 

3d. We would earnestly urge that all 
the teachers and friends of education in 
the State furnish the principal editor with 
all educational news in their several local- 
ities; and in general contribute whatever 
may be likely to be interesting to the 
Teacher. 

4th. That the county superintendents 
be specially requested to act as agents in 
promoting the circulation of the Teacher 
by urging all teachers who apply for cer- 
tificates to become subscribers to it. 

5th. That all teachers of the State be 
requested to act as agents, and to labor 
for the permanent establishment of a 
paper which should be a worthy exponent 
of the educational spirit and progress of 
our State. 

The report was unanimously adopted 
and the following persons were elected 
editors on recommendation of the com- 
mittee: 


PRINCIPAL. 
Prof. C. B. PALMER, Beatrice. 

ASSOCIATES, 

Chancellor A. R. Benton, Lincoln. 

Rev, T..J. Morgan, Peru. 

Prof, Nightingale, Omaha. 

Rev. Eli: Huber, Nebraska City. 

Supt. C. G.- Bisbee, Fontenelle. 

Supt. G. B, France, Milford: 

Mr. E. W. Holcomb, North Platte. 

Mrs. F. J. Ebright, Brownville. 

Mra. N. E. McCord, Fremont. 
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The committee on certificates reported 
as follows : 

That the third grade certificate should 
be given only when the number of 
qualified teachers make it necessary, and 
even then not more than twice to the 
same person; and that the phraseology 
of the certificate be so changed as to con- 
vey in definite terms the exact nature 
and extent of the qualifications for which 
it vouches. 

And further, that thoroughly compe- 
tent teachers upon passing a thorough 
examination receive a permanent State 
certificate. 

The Association adopted the course of 
study recommended by the State Super- 
intendent, and recommended said course 
of study to the Directors of the State for 
adoption, as being thought more con- 
ducive to the interests of education than 
the present system, or rather want of 
system. 

The committee on Resolutions made 
the following report, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That we feel under great obli- 
gations to Mr. Geo. Douglas, of the 
Douglas House, for the kindness shown 
us, in not only reducing the price of 
board, but in furnishing bed and bedding 
free of charge, and for many other little 
acts of kindness toward us while in 
attendance on the State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute and Association. 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere 
thanks to Smith & Armor, for their gen- 
erosity in furnishing, free of charge, for 
the use of the teachers, a large number 
their new Spring Lounge Frames. 

Resolved, That the assiduous zeal and 
untiring labors of Hon. J. M. McKenzie, 
State Superintendent, his fine, pleasant 
and impartial bearing as President of the 
Institute, demand from us an expression 
of our respect for him, both as a man and 
a public officer, whose aim is to build for 
the schools a reputation of which coming 
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generations will have no cause-to be 
ashamed. 

Resolved, That we thankfully recognize 
our obligations to those Railroads in 
Nebraska, (a// except the S. & P.,) which 
generously gave our Teachers reduced 
rates of fare over their roads, thus mak- 
ing it possible for many to enjoy the ben- 
efits of the Institute, to whom, under 
other circumstances, they would have 
been a forbidden luxury. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to 
those Hotel proprietors and others who 
have furnished board to Teachers at very 
reasonable rates, and by their courteous 
attentions have made our stay so pleasant 
to all. 

Resolved, That we exceedingly regret 
that so many of the Teachers of the 
State have found it inconvenient or im- 
possible to participate with us in the 
enjoyment of the privileges of the Insti- 
tute; and in extending to them our sym- 
pathies for what is their manifest loss, it 
is with the hope that the next meeting of 
the State Institute will find their impedi- 
ments removed, and all our Teachers 
sharing in such benefits as we have dur- 
ing the present term enjoyed. 

Resolved, That we commend to the 
School Officers and Teachers of the State 
Tue NEBRASKA TEACHER, as an invalu- 
able medium of communication ; a means 
of securing unity of action, and of giving 
dignity to the Teachers’ profession, and 
an indispensable aid to them in their 
important work. 

On motion it was decided to change the 
time for holding the meetings of the 
Association to the Christmas holidays. 


After considerable discussion it was | 


decided to hold a business session of two 
days, the last week in December of the 
present year. 

On recommendation of the committee 
appointed for the purpose, Fremont was 
selected as the place for next meeting. 
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Roll of State Teachers’ Institute. 


ROLL OF TEACHERS PRESEN 


The following are the names of 
Teachers and others attending the 
session of Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Institute, held at Lincoln, July 9-30, 
1872: 

INSTRUCTORS. 
Dr. RichaARD Epwarps, + 
Hon. J.M. McKenziz, - - State Sup’t. 
Chan. A. R. Benton, - State University. 
Dr. A. D. Weiiiams, . . Peru, Neb. 
Prof. 8.R. TaomMpson, - State University. 
Prof. G. E. Cuurcn, - si “y 
Mr. W, H. DuBots, - . 

CASS COUNTY. 

W. W. Wisz, County Superintendent. 
Miss Flora B. Wise. 

CUMING COUNTY. 

Rosert Ross, County Superintendent, 
T. H. T. Sabm. Miss 8S. M. Janney. 
J.R. P. Brown. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY. 
A. W. Farnham. Lyman Hutchinson. 
Miss Lydia A. Osborn. J. B. Bruner, 
DODGE COUNTY. 
JOHN Carton, County Superintendent, 
FILLMORE COUNTY. 
Miss Elva J. Lewis. 
GAGE COUNTY. 
L. B. Friuey, County Superintendent. 
Henry L. Wagner. . Miss F. E. Blodgett. 
R. L. Gumar. “ 8. M. Emerick. 


Normal, Mis, 


Otoe County. 


Chas. Pritchard, “ H. E. West. 

M., Evans. “Laura B. Roper. 
W.D. Hill. ** Mira Church, 

©. B. Palmer. “« Jeanetta Maxfield 


“ 


M. W. Weaverling. Susan Weaverling 
JOHNSON COUNTY. 

Wilson Wightman. F. M. Dininny. 

D. J. Smith. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

P. L. CoapmMan, County Superintendent. 

H. B. Hansen. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Egbert W. Holeomb, 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 


A. M, Gaost, County Superintendent. 
I, W. Cassell, W. O. G. Stone. 
Wm. T. Bumstead. 


das. Fort. 
J. Bellangee. Mrs. A. 8. Newcomer, 
Thos, J. 


ierson. “ H. J. Bellangee. 
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T AT THE STATE INSTITUTE. 


C. W. Roads. 

ev. D. R. Dungan. 
** James Gorton. 

Dr. D. W. Scott. 

W. H. Snell. 


Miss L. M. Keefer. 
“* Hortense Street. 
“ E. Caldwell. 
** Mollie E. Powers. 
** Mary Kilbourn. 
MADISON COUNTY. 
L. F. Tartor, County Superintendent. 
MERRICK COUNTY. 
CuaAR.Es E, Mgap, County Superintendent. 
- NEMAHA COUNTY. 

S. W. McGrew, County Superintendent. 
Miss Maggie Muir, Prof. H. H. Straight. 
** Emma L Williams Mrs. E. Dickerman, 

“ Lydia Bell. 
OTOE COUNTY, 
H. K. Raymonp, County Superintendent, 
J. H. Madison, Miss Libbie Rector. 
W. H. DuBois. “ Maggie T. Lewis. 


J. M, Taggart, ** M, A. Sherman. 
Miss Clara Everest. “* Jennie Hair. 
“Kate Adair. “ Mary Taggart. 
*¢ Eliza Huber, ‘“ Amelia Andrews. 
“ Mattie Lambeth. ‘“* Olive Reid. 


PAWNEE COURTY. 
Miss Lida O. Miller. 
PLATTE COUNTY. 
W. H. Prescott. Mrs, E. Fifield. 
POLK COUNTY, 


JaMES Briz, County Superintendent. 
Miss Julia Bell. 


RICHARDSON COUNTY. 
Francis M. Wituiams, County Superin- 


tendent. 
J. A. Hart. W.-M. Babcock. 
James K, Lamberton. 
SARPY COUNTY. 
GeorGE C, Potwin, County Superintendent. 
SAUNDERS COUNTY, 
Miss Maria H. Smith. Abraham Deyo. 
SEWARD COUNTY. 
Geo. B. FRaNcE, County Superintendent. 
WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
Cuas. G. BisBre, County Superintendent, 
Miss Mary A. Hill, ** Emma Peters, 
** Mary Peters, 
YORK COUNTY. 
H, L. Weimer, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Mr. Munger, Ohio, J. N. Fuller, Sand- 
Mrs. Munger, “ wich, Illinois, 
W. G. Pratt, Kansas T,J.Sparks, unknown. 
City, Missouri, Emma Darling, . “ 
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CONDUCTED BY ‘HON. J. M. McKENZIE, STATE SUP’ T. 





A DECISION. 


PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 
LINCOLN, JULY 23, 1872. 


DEAR S1r:—Your favor of the 19th 
inst. referring to the division of 
“State aid,” by your County Super- 
intendent, is received. In answer I 
would say, that, strictly according to 
the letter of the law, school MusT BE 
HELD previous to the Ist of April, 
for three months, in order to share 
in the public funds, as section 73 
says: “And no district, city or vil- 
lage, which shall have failed to make 
and return such enumeration, or 
shall have failed to sustain a school 
for the length of time required by 
section 33; shall be entitled,” &c. 
Now the school law calls for but one 
veport from the district each year, 
and the County Superintendent must 
base his action on the report of the 
director, made on April 1st, hence if 
a school district has had school for 


Orrice or STATE StPERINTENDENT € 


three months previous to that time, 
and made the proper returns, then, 
he is bound to apportion the funds 
as indicated in section 73; but if the 
district has failed to have school pre- 
vious to April 1st, the County Super- 
intendent has no legal warrant to 
apportion anything to such district, 
except a share of the one-fourth. 
How does the County Superintend- 
ent know there has been school in 
any district, only as it is so reported 
to him by the regularly authorized 
officer—the director? He may even 
visit the school, and yet he cannot 
say what length of time school has 
been taught. I have been thus ex- 
plicit because I fear there has been a 
misapprehension of our law on this 
point, and County Superintendents 
are blamed when they are simply 
discharging their duty. 
* Very respectfully, 
J. M. McKenzie. 





Tue Fall Term of the State Uni- 
versity will commence on Thursday, 
September 12. The Agricyltural 
Department will be opened under 


the care of Prof. 8. R, Thompson, 


Arrangements have been made to 
supply this department with the 


apparatua necessary for making ac-. 


curate meteorological observations, 
and it is earnestly hoped that those 
especially engaged in agricultural 
pursuits will spend if possible one 
term under the instruction of the 
Professor. Prof. H. E. Hitchcock 
will take charge of the department 
af Mathematics, thus giving the 
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University a teaching force of seven 
Professors. 


THE sales of Normal School En- 
dowment Lands, on the 28th of June, 
were very light. But 720 acres were 
bid off, and but 400 acres paid for. 
The sales were adjourned until Sep- 
tember the 4th, during the time of 
the State Fair at Lincoln. 
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THE Fall Term of the State Nor- 
mal School will commence Septem- 
ber 5th, and continue 14 weeks.— 
Rey. T. J. Morgan will have charge 
of the school, assisted by an able 
corps of teachers. Students desiring 
rooms will address 8. P. Majors, or 
D. C. Cole, Peru, Nebraska, or State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
at Lincoln. 
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NOTICES OF THE STATE PRESS. 


Tue N&praska Treacner is the 
title of a Monthly Magazine published 
at Beatrice, by Mr. C. B. Palmer, for 
the very low price of $1.00 a year, in 
advance. Prof. J. M. McKenzie is 
editor of the “official department.” 
Chancellor Benton is among its con- 
tributors, and this, the first number 
of the Magazine, contains an excel- 
lent and suggestive article from his 
en, “Studies of the Common School.” 

Yo Teacher or friend of Education 
should ke without this really valuable 
me anne which is the first of the 
cind ever issued in the State— Omaha 
Herald. 


EpvucaTIONAL PAPER.—We are in 
receipt of the first number of the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER, a handsome 
Monthly Magazine, published by 
Coleman & Palmer, Beatrice. It is 
edited by Mr. C. B. Palmer, and 
numbers among its contributors 
Prof. J. M. McKenzie and several 
other leading educators of the State. 
It deserves and should receive a 
hearty support from the profession. 
—Brownville Democrat. 


We find among our exchanges a 
copy of the NEBRASKA TEACHER, & 
Monthly Magazine published at Be- 
atrice, by C. B. Palmer, with the 
Official Department under the care 
of J. M. McKenzie, our State Super- 
intendent. It is very neatly gotten 
up, and contains some excellent arti- 
cles. Price $1 a year, in advance — 
Platismouth Herald. 


THE NEBRASKA TEACHER.—No. 1, 
Vol. 1, of this publication is on our 
table. It is published at Beatrice, 
Neb., by Coleman & Palmer, and is 
indeed a credit to the State, as well 
as the publishers. It is devoied to 


Educational matters, and no teacher 
in Nebraska should be without a 
copy. The Official Department - is 
edited by State Superintendent, J. M. 
McKenzie, and the general Editorial 
Department is ably conducted by 
C. B. Palmer.—Platte Valley Inde- 
pendent. 


THe NEBRASKA TEACHER—The 
first number of this Monthly isa neat 
ee of 29 pages, edited 
by C. B. Palmer, and published by 
Coleman & Palmer, Beatrice, Neb. 
Terms $1 a year, in advance. A 
glance at the contents leads us to 
believe that it will be a valuable 
auxiliary to the educational forces of 
the State, and we hope it will receive 
a liberal patronage—Crete Post. 


THE first number of the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER has made its appearance. 
It is of fair size and neatly gotten up. 
We hope it will receive the liberal 
support which it deserves, as the 
Educational organ of the State— 
Send $1 to Coleman & Palmer, for a 
year’s subscription—Fairbury Ga- 
zette. 


NvumBer 1, Vol. 1, of the Ne- 
BRASKA ‘TEACHER, a monthly Maga- 
zine, designed to be a promoter of 
Education, and General Intelligence 
among the people, and an aid to 
Teachers in the practical work of the 
school room, is received, C. B. Palmer 
general editor. Official Department 
edited by Hon. J. M. McKenzie, 
State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion. Terms $1, in advance. Pub- 
lished by Coleman & Palmer, Beat- 
rice. A creditable number, filled 
with interesting and profitable read- 
ing for the teacher—Central Union 
Agriculturalist. ‘ 
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No. 1, Vol. 1 of the NeprasKa 
TEACHER is on our table. The offi- 
cial department is edited by J. M. 
McKenzie, State Sup’t of Public 
Instruction, C. B. Palmer, General 
Editor. The TEACHER, with its first 
number, will rank high among jour- 
nals of its kind in the United States, 
and we heartily commend it to all 
friends of education, and especially 
to school teachers and officers. 

Coleman & Palmer, Beatrice, Neb., 
$1.00 a year.—Platte Journal. 


Mr. Putnam has our thanks for a 
copy of the NEBRASKA TEACHER, 
edited by C. B. Palmer, of Beatrice. 

This Magazine deserves our best 


commendations, and has our earnest 
good wishes for success. We hope 
all who have an interest in schools 
(and who should not) will endeavor 
to take this periodical—-Buffalo 
County Beacon. 


Tue first number of the NEBRASKA 
TEACHER has made its appearance. 
We watched our mail with no little 
anxiety to see the new venture of 
Coleman & Palmer; we knew that it 
would be something nice, but we 
were nevertheless taken by surprise 
when it did come. It entirely ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Send $1 and get it a whole 
year.— Hebron Journal. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


ECLECTIC SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 
By VAN STEINWEHR & BRINTON, Published 
by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


In this series we find the subjects of 
Mathematical, Political and Physical 
Geography carried along together from 
the first, a method which we heartily 
approve, since they are too intimately 
connected to be separated without doing 
violence to nature, and neither can be 
conveniently treated without aid from 
the others. In the second book Map 
Drawing is introduced. The third book 
covers the same ground as the second, 
but is more complete in detail, and gives 
somewhat more prominence to Physical 
Geography. The series consists of three 
books, and by omitting the highest,— 
wiieh properly belongs in high schools 
and academies, where an extended geo- 
graphichal course is desired—we have 
a concise and comprehensive series of only 
two books, which includes all that is 


necessary for a thorough common school 
course in Geography. A very conspic- 
uous feature of these books is their 
superior mechanical execution. All the 
maps and cuts are excellent in design 
and, execution and the paper, binding and 
printing is much better than that of most 
school books. 


THE HISTORIES OF LIVY. BOOKS I, 
XXI, & XXII. Epirep ny Tnos. CHase, 
Published by Eldridge & Bro., Philadelphia. 


This edition of Livy is the 9th Volume 
of Chase & Stuart’s Classical Series, It 
is gotten up in acompact and convenient 
form for class usé, and contains a geo- 
graphical index, and very copious notes. 
The notes are not too full, however, for 
so difficult an author. Perhaps the worst 
thing about this book, is the bad print. 
The binding is excellent, the type has a 
clear face, but the press work—in the 
copy which we have-—is very badly done. 
This is a small matter, however, compared 
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with the great labor, the scholarly attain- 
ments, and thorough culture necessary 
for the preparation of such a work.— 
Whatever we may say of the printer, 
the editor’s work has been well done. 


THE GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR. 
A Brief and Comprehensive View of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and of the 
State Governments in easy lessons, designed 
for schools and families. ByJ.B. SHURTLEFF. 
Published by Collins & Bro., New York. 

The amount of ignorance of the his- 
tory, government and institutions of our 
own country which exists even among 
those who are proficient in the ordinary 
branches of the common schools, is a sad 
commentary upon the practical value of 
our school system. In our own expe- 


rience, we have found pupils who had 
attained the stature of manhood, that 
could not tell who was governor of their 
own State, and of course had no idea of 
the operations of the different depart- 


ments of government. There is evidently 
a deficiency in this respect in the studies 
pursued in the common schools, and 
here is a little book just suited to supply 
thatdeficiency. A brief outline of Amer- 
ican history, a discussion of the causes 
which led to the formation of the gov- 
ernment, and a complete analysis of our 
present National and State governments, 
all in easy, attractive lessons, in language 
that children can understand, and yet 
sufficiently comprehensive to make it a 
valuable and interesting book for adults 
to study or refer to. We cannot too 
strongly urge upon parents the importance 
of placing this or some similar book in 
the hands of their children. If they 
cannot study it in school, they will find 
pleasure and profit in reading it at home. 
If every boy in the land could obtain a 
thorough understanding of the easy les- 
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sons of this little book, along with their 
regular allowance of the “three R’s” we 
should be more hopeful for the perma- 
nency of Republican institutions. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. Facts 
Brerore REASON. 


A SECOND BOOK IN GEOMETRY Rea- 
soMING Upon Facts. By Tuos, HILL.— 
Brewer & Tileson, Publishers, Boston. 

These delightful little books were writ- 
ten by Dr. Hill, for the purpose of fur- 
nishing his own children with suitable 
text books in “the most useful of all the 
sciences” as he styles Geometry. The 
first book is intended for children from 
six to twelve years of age, the second for 
those from 13 to 18. The first book 
simply teaches facts, without any attempt 
to reason upon them, and while learning 
these facts, the children are led to acquire 
habits of careful observation—a matter 
of great importance, the neglect of which 
is the prime cause of so much careless- 
ness, recklessness and worthlessness in 
the grown up children of the world.— 
The second book covers substantially the 
same ground as the first, but introduces 
the new element of reasoning. The first 
is supposed to precede the study of 
Arithmetic, the second to be used after 
some arithmetical knowledge has been 
gained. Both are made as easy and at- 
tractive as possible, but the second is in 
our estimation as difficult and compre- 
hensive a text book on Geometry as is 
needed in the ordinary common school, 
for any purpose. Those who master 
these two little books will be careful 
observers and correct reasoners, and if 
they have learned nothing else they will 
be better prepared to undertake the work 
of life than those are who have learned 
all else andi neglected. these. 





